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THE NEW TESTAMENT MIRACLES 
AN INVESTIGATION OF THEIR FUNCTION 



PROFESSOR FRANK HUGH FOSTER, PH.D. 
Olivet, Michigan 



I submit the following report of a recent, somewhat novel investi- 
gation which I have been led to make, in the hope that it may help 
clear up certain difficulties and be found to contribute to genuine 
progress. 

Long before the time of Hume, but especially since his famous 
argument against them, the New Testament miracles have been a 
standard topic for discussion in Christian apologetics. The argu- 
ment in their favor, in the form which may be called the standard 
form, runs something like this. Miracles are (i) possible, because of 
the personality of God, according to which he can interfere, if he 
will, in the ordinary progress of events by special intervention to 
effect a special purpose. They are (2) necessary to revelation, because 
necessary to attest the divine mission of the teachers whom God sends 
into the world. They are thus (3) necessary to human salvation, to 
which a knowledge of God by revelation is necessary. And there- 
fore (4; they will actually be wrought, because God, who can inter- 
fere for man's salvation, will do so, since otherwise man must be lost. 
The argument for miracles is, in a word, that there is a sufficient 
reason for them in the great need of man. 

This argument most men trained in the Christian church are 
inclined to accept without great question. It sounds eminently 
reasonable. It falls in with the general tone of the Bible, with the 
gift of a sign to Moses by which to authenticate himself and his 
message to Israel, with Gideon's request for a sign, with Hezekiah's, 
and with the perfect answer which seems to be given to the Pharisees 
who grumble at Jesus' forgiving the paralytic his sins, when he does 
a thing, in healing the paralytic, as impossible to human powers as 
the act of forgiving which he has professed to perform. The appeal 
of Jesus to men to "believe his works" though they would not believe 
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him, seems to be the appeal from what might possibly be questioned 
to what was unquestionable, and thus a recognition of the necessity 
of attestation for the message which he had to bring. With so much 
of consideration as this, most students of theology have been inclined 
to let the matter rest. They have accepted the idea of an epoch 
of miracles, or better of successive epochs, corresponding to the suc- 
cessive epochs of revelation. Modern professed miracles they have 
joined with the world of thinkers in rejecting, because there is now 
no need of further attestation of the Christian revelation; but the 
miracles of the Bible they have regarded as occupying a unique 
position in the history of the world, and as therefore having a unique 
claim upon our acceptance. 1 

Meantime, the modern course of thought has brought the world of 
thinkers to a more decided, and a deeper grounded, rejection of the 
supposition that miracles have ever been wrought, than has been 
pronounced at any previous period in the history of thought. The 
uniformity of law in the universe as a postulate of thinking has 
assumed greater importance as time has gone on. The successive 
explanations of mysteries and marvels by natural laws under modern 
methods of investigation have created the conviction that there is no 
mystery but what is capable of being explained by some law, possibly 
yet altogether unknown. An atmosphere of disbelief in the miracu- 
lous has been wrapped around the modern world, till even the Chris- 
tian disciple has been affected by it, and to him the problem of a 
more satisfactory defense of miracles has become a personal issue, 
a thing necessary for his own faith, whether he concerns himself 
about the defense of Christianity against objectors or not. And 
hence every step of the old argument demands a careful re-examina- 
tion from him. 

I propose at this time to examine the second of the four steps of 
the argument sketched above, the necessity of miracles to revelation. 
I shall not do this by raising abstract issues, and considering general 
propositions. I shall appeal to facts. I shall take the New Testa- 
ment in hand and ask the simple qxiestion whether, upon the face 

1 It may be of interest to note that Professor H. B. Smith, whose apologetics 
follow precisely the line sketched in the above given summary, never once raises the 
question as to what the effects of the gospel miracles actually were, but assumes this 
point — that they must have powerfully served to attest revelation — as self-evident. 
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of the gospel story as it stands, apart from all theories which may 
there be found as to the effect of miracles, there is or is not evidence, 
in the facts related, that the miracles served to attest the mission of 
Jesus and to recommend him to the acceptance of his times. 

One word more. We are, in this investigation, to perform the 
work of criticism, dogmatic criticism. We do not forget the splendid 
work of historical criticism upon the contents of the New Testament, 
nor can dogmatics in the long run ignore the results of that science. 
It is the province of dogmatics to receive materials from every kindred 
branch of investigation and build its own constructive work therewith. 
But just here dogmatics is concerned with itself. It turns upon one 
of its own favorite arguments the light of its own peculiar criticism. 
Accepting the premises as to the Scriptures upon which that argu- 
ment rests, so far as those premises are at all legitimate, it asks the 
question whether the facts bear out a supposition which is confidently 
made as the basis of still further arguments. It may be that the 
results of this, the dogmatic form of criticism, will be found to sustain 
some relation to that other form, the historic. And then, again, 
historic criticism itself takes, more or less unconsciously, a pretty 
well-defined attitude toward miracles, and this is that of the scientific 
thought of the day. If it does not deny miracles outright, it is strongly 
inclined to their denial. It generally assumes that history is continu- 
ous and a unit, and that the principal key in the interpretation of the 
past is to be found in the occurrences of the present. Thus historical 
criticism belongs to a stage of the discussion which is logically later 
than the present, which is concerned with settling the credibility of 
the New Testament miracles as a whole. In some of its forms it is 
as naive in the rejection of the miraculous as apology has been in the 
supposition of the necessity of the miraculous. We therefore waive 
it and its results for the present for the sake of an investigation of 
another kind, reserving to ourselves the liberty to return to it when 
and where we will. 

With these few preliminary remarks we may now proceed directly 
to the consideration of our question, viz., whether the miracles of 
the New Testament, according to the testimony of the New Testa- 
ment itself, did, or did not, serve actually to attest the great messenger 
of revelation and to commend him to the favorable attention of men. 
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I. THE MIRACLES OF THE INFANCY OF JESUS 

Among these we place first those that accompanied the birth of 
John Baptist. The conception of John is represented as miraculous, 
since Elizabeth was barren, and the time of expecting a child had 
passed. It was also accompanied with miraculous events, the evi- 
dent design of which was to point out the connection which the child 
to be born was to have with the Messiah. The acquaintance be- 
tween the families of John and Jesus would render it antecedently 
probable that knowledge of the relation miraculously established 
between forerunner and Messiah would be maintained, and thus the 
miracles of John's birth should be the warrant of his proclaiming 
Jesus as the Messiah. 

Actually they seem to have nothing to do with it. According to 
the evangelist John, John Baptist knew the Messiah only by the sign 
of the dove at his baptism (i 133). As far as the miracle of the vision 
to Zachariah was an evidence of the messiahship of Jesus, it failed 
to have the influence to be expected, even with John, being replaced 
by the sign of the dove. We may explain this fact by the ignorance 
in which John may have been left as to the person of Jesus, although 
the whole purpose of the narrative is to show that the family of Zach- 
ariah fully understood how Mary became pregnant, and that her 
expected child was to be the Messiah whose coming John was to 
"prepare." That John should have been left in ignorance of his 
person or his entrance upon a public ministry is simply inconceivable, 
if the narrative of the miracles we are considering is to be taken at 
its face value. However that may be, the center of gravity is later 
shifted to the miracle of the dove. But even this did not convince 
John. Later, in prison, he fell into doubt, and sent his disciples to 
investigate the messiahship of Jesus (Matt. 11:2-19). He had to 
be convinced again by miracles, but this time by the report of miracles. 
Would these convince him ? It is significant in this connection that 
he nowhere prophesies that the Messiah shall do miracles. 

The question of the miraculous conception of Christ we leave for 
the present to ask the question as to the effect of the miracles of the 
angel vision and of the star seen in the east. These were apparently 
intended to introduce the new-born king to the knowledge and favor- 
able reception of the world. Did they actually effect anything? 
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Nothing, so far as the evangelical records inform us. When Jesus 
appeared in Galilee, according to the synoptists, preaching repen- 
tance, not a soul among those whom he addressed knew of the wise 
men, or the shepherds' vision of the angels, or even that he was born 
in Bethlehem. He was called Jesus of Nazareth, and this evidently 
meant born in Nazareth. His previous ministry in Judea, accord- 
ing to the Fourth Gospel, was introduced only by the witness of John. 
So far as any authentication or favorable introduction of Jesus to his 
people and time was concerned, all the events of the infancy might 
never have occurred. The rest of the New Testament is equally 
silent concerning them. Bethlehem is only once mentioned in con- 
nection with Jesus after his appearance as a teacher, and this is where 
it is mentioned as the birthplace of the Messiah by the Jews for the 
purpose of proving that Jesus is not the Messiah, since, as was well 
known, he was born in Nazareth (John 7 141, 42). 

These miracles, therefore, stand in the light of ineffective works 
of God. It is exceedingly difficult to believe that they ever occurred. 
Does God work without purpose and without result ? The difficulty 
is increased by the fact that one very sad result is proclaimed in 
connection with them, the slaughter of the innocents. Would God 
work works which would have so injurious an effect, which subse- 
quent history was to show to be ineffective in the line of the legitimate 
influence of miracles, and therefore altogether unnecessary ? If the 
apology of miracles depends upon their necessity, then such apology 
cannot defend these miracles, for their ineffectiveness exhibits their 
utter lack of necessity. 

But, it may be said, the cause of the evangelical miracles in general 
is not affected by this particular case, since the genuineness of these 
passages as a part of the evangelical record has long been doubted on 
other grounds. They stand alone in the first and third gospels, and 
no trace of the record of their most important element, the miracu- 
lous conception, is to be found in the remaining New Testament. 
Paul does not mention it, and seems not to have heard of it, for it 
would naturally have come in in such passages as the passage on the 
incarnation in Phil. 2:5-11, had he known of it. Weiss has argued 
elaborately in his Leben Jesu for the genuineness of the accounts, 
urging particularly the nature of the secret revealed in them as the 
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ground of its long concealment, since it would have been an argu- 
ment against the gospel until that gospel was substantiated by a con- 
siderable period of successful propagation. If, however, miraculous 
conception was essential to the fact of the incarnation, it would seem 
to be essential to the defense of it; and since Paul does not use it in 
the defense, it can scarcely be that he thought it essential to the fact; 
and if it was not essential to the fact, it did not occur. The argu- 
ment seems to incline against the passages. When we add the con- 
siderations which have been marshaled above, and see that the miracles 
which form the chief burden of these passages play no actual part in 
the furtherance of the work of the Christ, then the argument against 
the passages would seem to be complete. 

But, if we reject them, the argument for the evangelical miracles 
is not thereby relieved. Rather a suspicion is raised in the mind that 
other miraculous accounts in the gospels may harm their effect and 
argue their imperfection. We must unavoidably pass on our way 
from this earliest phase of our investigation with that attitude of 
criticism, with which we entered upon it, confirmed. 

But the rejoinder may be made that the miracles of Bethlehem 
may have had an influence in recommending Jesus to his times, 
although no trace of it appears in the present records. We cannot 
expect these to be complete, it may be said, and their silence may 
cover many important facts. It may be that many a one whose 
coming to Jesus is totally unexplained in the narratives, came because 
some shepherd had told him of what took place upon the plains of 
Bethlehem. 

At this juncture of our argument it is necessary that we proceed 
cautiously and it may be well to pause upon this objection long enough 
to say that it presents us merely with a conjecture, not with anything 
in the remotest degree related to a fact. We want simply to know 
whether there is in the New Testament any evidence that the reputed 
miracles actually did exercise an influence in attesting Jesus to his 
doubtful contemporaries. A possibility is not evidence; conjectures 
are not facts ; suppositions are not arguments. We need something 
which shall raise the second premise of our main apologetic argument 
to the level of a truth, a sound premise, the basis of a sound argu- 
ment. There is nothing here which serves this purpose. 
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Another rejoinder to our argument may be made, that, although 
these early miracles may have had no effect in introducing more 
favorably the new king to his people, they did bring blessing to the 
individuals concerned, and were particularly helpful in confirming 
the faith of Mary herself, and fitting her to train her wondrous child 
more suitably for his future work. But the element of spiritual 
teaching by which alone the wise men or the shepherds could profit, 
is conspicuously absent from the whole account; and as for Mary, 
she had a greater proof of the nature and meaning of her son in 
her knowledge of his miraculous conception, if that be a fact, 
than could ever have been given her by choruses of angels (which, 
by the way, she did not see), or the worship of wise men. It remains 
that when we ask the question: What was the divine purpose in 
these miracles? there is no answer; and when, in particular, we 
ask: Did they serve in any way to confirm the divine message of 
Jesus to those who heard it ? we must reply : Not in so far as the 
narratives give information. If there is a necessity for miracles to 
confirm revelation, no evidence of such a necessity from the fact 
that they did confirm it, is to be found here. 

H. THE MIRACLE OF GANA. " SIGNS" IN JOHN 

This event was, of course, a true miracle — an event which could 
not have happened without the intervention of the creative act of God. 
There was at one moment nothing but water in the water- jars, which 
is a chemical combination of oxygen and hydrogen. At the next 
moment there was wine — a combination of a large number of very 
complex hydrocarbons. Carbon in considerable quantity must 
have been created there, and new combinations of the elements 
produced without any of the common processes. It is a clear display 
of omnipotence. 

What influence, now, as a sign, did this miracle have? Did it 
help the delivery to man of the revelation of God ? The answer is, 
not that the ruler of the feast was converted or any other hostile 
member of the company, but that "his disciples believed on him." 
Now these disciples had been gained without any miracle that they 
had themselves seen. John " did no signs ;" but he had pointed out 
Jesus as the Lamb of God on the authority of the sign which he had 
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seen, but not they, at the baptism (1:33, 36), and they had learned 
what they received about Jesus in association with him (1:39), and 
by what he had said to Nathaniel (1:48, 49). They believed upon 
him without a miracle. Was a miracle "necessary" to confirm this 
faith ? Other effect it does not seem to have had. 

The word "sign" used in connection with this miracle is a favorite 
word with John, occurring less frequently of the miracles in the 
other gospels. I think that it will appear, upon examination of the 
account, that the attitude of Jesus himself toward the signs is differ- 
ent from that of the evangelist. The evangelist regards them as the 
credentials of Christ's character and commission. So in this passage, 
and also in 2:23; 3:2; 4:29,30; 6:2, 14; 7:31; 9:16; 11:47520:30. 
But when he comes to simple narrative of facts, and particularly to the 
narrative of the words of Jesus himself, a different face is put upon the 
whole matter. In the midst of this account of the first and following 
miracles occurs the demand of the Jews, after the cleansing of the 
temple, that Jesus should give them a sign as evidence of his authority 
to act in a way apparently so high-handed and unauthorized. He 
refers them, by an obscure and Delphic-like oracle, to the resurrection. 
In other words, he refuses a sign. Though the evangelist declares 
that the feeding of the five thousand was a sign which led the people 
to believe (6:14), Jesus himself says, "Ye seek me, not because ye 
saw signs, but because ye ate 0} the loaves and were filled." And 
even the evangelist refutes his own statement that the miracle of the 
loaves was taken as a conclusive proof of revelation when he goes 
on to record the demand of this same multitude, fed by an exertion 
of the almighty power of Christ, for still another sign, "What, then, 
doest thou for a sign, that we may see, and believe thee?" (6:30). 
And this demand Jesus entirely ignores. Again, in 11:47, we have 
a confession on the part of the Jews that Jesus wrought signs; but 
instead of believing, they plot to slay him. Even that marvelous 
miracle, the resurrection of Lazarus, which ought forever to have 
stilled the objections of all who knew of it and to have produced 
genuine faith in Jesus on the part of all, was entirely ineffective. In 
a word, in spite of the belief and theory of the evangelist, his whole 
treatment of the subject of signs is against the supposition that they 
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had any appreciable effect upon commending the message of Christ 
to his day and world. 

The same attitude toward signs is to be found in the synoptists, 
as will be brought out at a later point. But attention should be given 
in this connection to Matt. 12:392. and parallels. Here, in answer 
to the demand for a sign, it is expressly said by Jesus that "no sign 
shall be given .... but the sign of Jonah the prophet." The next 
verse, which refers this sign to the three days' sojourn of Jonah in 
the whale's belly, and prophesies the resurrection in an obscure 
manner, does not probably belong here, for it has no pertinence, 
since a sign so far in the future affords no reply to the request of men 
then asking for a sign, and does not occur in the parallels. Further- 
more, the true sense of the passage is that Jonah is himself the sign 
(compare Luke 11:29). He "became" a sign (Luke 11:30) unto 
the Ninevites, so that the sign was not in something which had 
happened before they ever knew him; and that sign was that he 
was a preacher of repentance (Matt. 12:41; Luke 11:32). The 
only sign that Jesus would give was therefore his preaching. Here 
two very vital points are to be noticed, (1) that Jesus refused to give 
a sign, and (2) that he left the preaching to rest upon its own evidence, 
and said that this was enough to secure the condemnation of men 
who should not receive it. His thoroughgoing rejection of the posi- 
tion that miracles were necessary to attest his divine mission could 
not be more distinctly marked. 

in. THE ABSENCE OF MIRACLES AT CERTAIN POINTS 

A phenomenon is now brought to our attention which we should 
naturally defer to a later point in this discussion, but which the 
chronological order of the story, as given by the evangelists, brings 
in just here. It is the absence of miracles at points at which one 
would imagine, if miracles were essential to Jesus' message, that they 
would be introduced. The instance supplied by the narrative is the 
interview with Nicodemus. True, Nicodemus says in his introduc- 
tory remarks (John 3 : 2) that it is the signs of Jesus which have given 
him his conviction of Jesus' coming from God. That will have less 
influence upon us after the discussion of the last paragraph. But, 
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in any case, it will seem somewhat remarkable that this discourse, 
in which is to be found the "microevangel" itself, nowhere cites 
miracles as proof of its remarkable claims, and is nowhere accom- 
panied by a sign. 

Another example, still more remarkable, is that of the Sermon on 
the Mount. This was also preceded by a series of miracles (Matt. 
4: 23-25). But it will be noted that these were all miracles of healing, 
of which something must be said at a later point, which were not 
intended as signs in the exclusive meaning of that word, since their 
object was chiefly the relief of suffering, the simple and uncalculating 
doing of good. Their effect was to gather a multitude. But the 
address to that multitude was the address of a teacher who depended 
upon the conviction which fhe truth would carry of itself for the effect 
of his preaching. And it was, as a matter of fact, his manner and 
his matter which convinced, for "the multitudes were astonished at 
his teaching," and it was because "he taught them as one having 
authority, and not as the scribes" (7 : 28, 29). 

When, in fact, was his teaching of any other sort ? He repulsed 
the demand for a sign, and went right on with teaching, which he 
apparently expected would appeal to the enlightened conscience as 
axiomatic truth of God. It does so appeal today to us. This Sermon 
on the Mount, the parable of the Prodigal Son, the remaining parables, 
the discourse in John, chaps. 14-16 — upon what do they rest for their 
authority with men today ? Is it not upon their self-evidencing moral 
value? Certainly to the modern thought the miracles hinder this 
impression rather than help. One follows them with difficulty and 
with embarrassment. When he turns to the discourses from the 
miracles it is with a diminished sense of the value of the teaching. 
But if he dwells upon the teaching apart from the miracles it soon 
assumes its inherent worth in his eyes. Then he begins to defend 
the miracles by the teaching! What better proof could be asked that 
the teaching is really independent of the miracles and always has been ? 
What stronger reason could be given for doubting whether the 
miracles ever did occur ? 

But we resume the examination of the facts given by the 
gospels. 
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IV. MIRACLES OF HEALING 

Of these I have noted twenty-five distinct cases. It will not be 
necessary to consider them all, or in great detail. Of all the works of 
Jesus, these are the ones which modern thought finds the least diffi- 
culty in accepting. The possession of healing power by persons of 
great physical endowment in our own day, with the acknowledged 
power upon the mind of contact with a greater mind actuated by 
courage and hope, are too clear to our modern understanding to allow 
us to deny such power to so remarkable a personality as was Jesus 
Christ. 

The actuality of these miracles in general will be readily granted ; 
but this may be at the expense of their miraculous character and of 
their power to attest the divine character of the message which Jesus 
brought. It is therefore necessary, for our present purposes, to 
consider them as signs, and to ask the question whether, as a matter 
of fact, they seem to have served the purpose of confirming the revela- 
tion made by our Savior. 

The first effect of these miracles of healing mentioned by the 
evangelists (Mark 1:23-39) was to cau the attention of the people 
far and near to the new prophet and to give him a great popularity. 
From the first Jesus seems to have deprecated this effect. The 
announcement is made to him by Peter, "All are seeking thee;" but 
this does not please him, or lead to expressions of conviction that now 
the people were about to accept his message. He replies, "Let us 
go elsewhere." He actually shuns this multitude which the healings 
had gathered, as if this one result of the healings was to be regretted. 
And, why not ? If his work was a spiritual work, if it was his object 
to introduce the kingdom of God by leading men to the firm belief 
and active practice of its foundation principle, that of love, what he 
needed was quiet, calm, thoughtfulness, deliberate assumption of the 
right attitude of heart toward great truths — all of which finds little 
place in the presence of a crowd. 

We see, accordingly, a peculiar phenomenon which has never been 
explained to my own satisfaction by any of the forms of apology 
which I have had the privilege of examining. In the very next miracle 
narrated, and in many a subsequent one, Jesus says to the man healed, 
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"See thou say nothing to any man" (Mark 1:44). Why does he 
forbid the spreading abroad of the account of that which, on the 
theory that miracles are signs necessary to the conveyance of the 
message of revelation to the blind and hardened hearts of men, would 
powerfully attest his message and open the hearts of men to it ? Was 
it not that he did not rely upon signs for this purpose ? Why did he 
flee from the multitudes when they sought him (1:45), if not that 
he did not welcome this sort of faith because he sought another, one 
which should grow up in quiet, and establish itself upon the evidence 
for the truth which lies in the truth itself ? 

It is to be noted here in passing that, whether the works of healing 
served as signs or not, they were not done for the sake of originating 
signs, but were the offspring of Jesus' love for suffering men. He 
healed to make men well. It is a powerful argument against the 
supposition that miracles of omnipotence (such as the making of the 
water into wine) were performed by Jesus as signs, that even the 
simple outflow of Jesus' compassion in works of healing stirred up 
uncomfortable and injurious notoriety for him, against which he had 
to defend himself as well as he could. How much greater and how 
much more injurious would the influence of miracles proper have 
been, had they really occurred ! 

Some of these works of healing, which one would expect to produce 
at least a kindly feeling toward Jesus, even if they did not commend 
his message and secure the acceptance of it by the people, seem rather 
to have stirred up hatred and opposition. , What ought to have been 
more convincing than the healing of the man at Bethesda (John 5 : 1 ff .), 
or that of the man with the withered hand (Matt. 12:9-14)? But 
they both led simply to persecution, as if he had broken the Sabbath 
by his "working" thereupon! The same effect followed in other 
cases (John 9: 16; Luke 13: 10-21). 

Among the most remarkable miracles of healing were those where 
the sick were not brought into the presence of Jesus. Such were the 
healing of the centurion's servant (Matt. 8 : 5-13 and parallel), the 
healing of a centurion's son, which may be another form of the same 
incident (John 4:46-54) ; and that of the Syrophenician woman's 
daughter (Matt. 15 : 21-28 and parallel). Of the first of these, nothing 
is mentioned as to its effect. Of the second, the effect, so far as related, 
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is confined to the household of the centurion himself. This is, prac- 
tically, to fail to mention any effect, for the centurion already had 
faith, since he was ready to take the simple word of the Master and 
believe it, though he had come to ask his presence in his house. As 
to the last, no effect of the miracle is mentioned, and no subsequent 
trace is found of any movement toward Jesus of any sort in Tyre and 
Sidon. 

Some of the miracles of healing are expressly called signs, or else 
given as signs. Among these is that of the palsied man in Matt. 
9:1-8. To this an effect is ascribed, in that "the multitudes were 
afraid and glorified God;" but no multitudes became the followers 
of the messenger of salvation thus marvelously attested. The healing 
of the man with the withered hand (Matt. 12:9-14) called forth 
positive hostility. After it there followed, not a period of the multi- 
plication of signs, under the impression that at last the truth thus 
attested would break through, but an effort to suppress the report of 
the healings wrought (Matt. 12:16)! 

One case more, and one only, needs to be considered. It is that of 
the casting out of the devil in Matt. 12 : 22-37. The Pharisees charged 
Jesus with casting out devils by Beelzebub. Jesus makes a strange 
answer, and one which I do not think has been sufficiently noted. 
"If I cast them out," he says in substance, "by demoniac power, 
then am I laboring against the very kingdom to which I belong. But 
you know well that my work does militate against that kingdom, and 
that it is intended and adapted to bring in the kingdom of God and 
that I work these works by the Spirit of God. Therefore, casting 
devils out by the Spirit of God, I show you the kingdom of God 
brought near. But you, if you blaspheme that which you know to 
be done by the Spirit, by attributing it to Beelzebub, are committing 
the unpardonable sin." Jesus thus appeals to his doctrine, as evidently 
divine, to sustain his miracle which had been attributed to the prince 0} 
evUI Here, then, also, in the midst of the so-called epoch of revela- 
tion and miracle, the doctrine sustained the miracle rather than the 
miracle the doctrine. 

V. RAISING THE DEAD 

The multiplication of the miracles, far from giving strength to the 
argument for their value as attestations of the divine authority of the 
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prophets and Jesus, weakens it; for, if an act of the character of a 
miracle is worth anything at all as an attestation of truth, it ought 
to be absolutely convincing and stand in no need of repetition. Pro- 
fessor H. B. Smith seems to have felt this in some degree, for he writes : 
"There are test miracles, which admit only of the alternatives, Miracle 
or Fraud : e. g., the raising of Lazarus. We should not care if there 
were only one — that is enough." 2 Certainly, so remarkable a miracle 
as this might well be "enough." Special attention should, therefore, 
be given to this miracle; and of it, if of any, the demand may be made 
that it shall sustain the argument whose validity we are considering, 
and show the power of the miracle to attest the truth. 

A sentence or two may first be given to dispatching the raising of 
the widow's son at Cana (Luke 7:11-17). The evangelists, whose 
theory is that miracles were very effective, might be expected to see 
effectiveness in this; and, accordingly, we find Luke adding to the 
account the verse : ' ' And fear took hold on all ; and they glorified God, 
saying, A great prophet is arisen among us: and, God hath visited 
his people." But the fact that this is a conventional addition, without 
special meaning, will impress one who compares it with the quite 
identical expressions in Matt. 9:8. Jesus was certainly in the full 
current of a spurious and injurious popularity at this time, in which 
this exceptional miracle ought to have wrought startling effects, but was 
really lost in the mass, which was strangely ineffective. It seems, 
even to the evangelists, to have meant nothing more than other healing 
— a fact which alone shows how incompetent they were to transmit 
to later times a narrative in which miracles should play so large a part. 

The raising of Jairus' daughter presents no new points, and may, 
indeed, not fall under this head at all. 

We come, therefore, to that remarkable miracle, upon which Smith 
would have been willing to rest everything, the raising of Lazarus 
(John n : 1-57). It is unquestionably the view of the evangelist that 
this miracle was effective in producing belief. " Many of the Jews 
believed on him" (5 145) ; the " common people" came to the feast at 
Bethany "that they might see Lazarus also" (12:9); "by reason of 
him many believed on Jesus" (vs. 11); on Palm Sunday "the multi- 
tude that was with him when he called Lazarus out of the tomb, and 

» Apologetics, p. 95- 
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raised him from the dead, bare witness" (vs. 17); and "for this 
cause also the multitude went and met him" (vs. 18). That is, the 
common people, who needed little persuasion, but were always in- 
clined to receive Jesus favorably, believed; but the "Pharisees," the 
people who needed a complete and an overwhelming proof, treated 
it with contempt and " took counsel that they might put him to death " 
(n : 53). The thousand-ton trip-hammer is used to crush the crystal 
of a watch, but brought down upon the glowing iron of the anchor 
needing to be forged it produces no effect ! And these multitudes, 
what of them? They come and usher Jesus into the city in the 
triumphal procession, but in 12:37 they again disbelieve, and from 
that point on are never heard of again, unless Paul's "five hundred 
brethren," who saw the Lord after the resurrection, are their reap- 
pearance in the gospel history; but not even they had a word to say, 
or a thing to do, in the first preaching of the gospel by Peter and his 
associates, or appear at any other point to do anything or to bear 
any testimony for Jesus. Surely, the miracle has evaporated ! 

VI. THE APOSTLES AND MIRACLES 

Some of the miracles have reference to the apostles themselves 
alone. The miraculous draught of fishes at the call of the four dis- 
ciples (Luke 5 : 1-11) and the transfiguration are examples of this class. 
Were the miracles necessary to render the call of the apostles effective ? 
Must Simon Peter be brought to a feeling of his own sinfulness by 
an exhibition of the apartness of Jesus (" Depart from me, for I am 
a sinful man, O Lord !") before he could be induced to follow Jesus ? 
It is not at all certain, especially when we consider the case of Matthew, 
who was a tax-gatherer, and who was far less likely to be moved by a 
mere call to leave that in which his wealth and position were bound 
up for the discipleship of a teacher who was poor. And if any such 
feeling of profound awe really marked the early hours of his associa- 
tion with Jesus, the subsequent familiarity — one might even say pre- 
sumption — which Peter manifested (Matt. 16 : 22) is difficult to explain. 
Had he forgotten the hour when he was overwhelmed by the marvel- 
ous draught ? 

The transfiguration took place in the presence of Peter, James, and 
John, and these three apostles had been earlier selected as witnesses 
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of the raising of Jairus' daughter. Why ? Were they still in need 
of the confirmation of the message by miracles ? Was one, such as 
the making of water into wine, not enough ? And must they have 
multitudes of miracles, and even some which no one else was per- 
mitted to behold ? If one can accept new miracles as necessary in 
new environments, is he to accept miracles as necessary to revelation in 
cases where they ought to have effected their end long before if they 
had any such power ? 

Yet it became the current view that the apostles not only saw 
many miracles, but were sent out to work miracles by Jesus himself 
(Mark 6:7,13); and the Acts of the Apostles is full of accounts of 
miracles. Precisely the same phenomena are to be noted as to the 
attesting value of miracles in the Acts as in the gospels. Healings are 
most frequent, and the motive seems to have been simple compassion ; 
though doubtless many of the second class, that of signs, belong among 
the healings. Four visions are mentioned, three cases of miraculous 
deliverance, and there are two miraculous punishments, that of 
Ananias and that of Elymas. Paul himself wrought comparatively 
few miracles ; and it is a point of the utmost importance that he seems 
to have succeeded just as well in making converts where he did no 
miracles as where he did them (cf. Acts 18:1-18). And, generally, 
the miracles which were wrought were met with incredulity by many 
(14:4), and were very limited in their effects (e.g., 14:8-20). 

VII. INCREDIBLE MIRACLES 

I employ this term to express the fact that there are certain miracles 
which can be believed to have happened only when the actuality of 
other miracles has been established without a doubt, and then only 
with difficulty. Such are, for instance, the miracle of the sun's stand- 
ing still, in the Book of Joshua. That miracle is so astounding and 
so immense, involving, as it does, the stopping of the whole system of 
the universe, that modern knowledge rejects it. The ancients knew 
nothing of what it involved. It was nothing more to them than 
the making of water wine. But, while omnipotence can do all things, 
still there is sense and proportion in all of God's works; and this 
miracle calls for too much exertion of power to be proportionate to 
the object sought or obtained. The same is true of the miracle of 
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the two she-bears sent out by God to eat up forty and two " young lads " 
who had "mocked;" or sauced, as we should say, the prophet Elisha. 
It is a story of a disproportionate punishment, and reflects a great 
defect in the moral feeling of its author. It belongs among the well- 
recognized imperfections of this stage of religious progress among the 
Hebrews. 

The stilling of the tempest upon the Sea of Galilee, the walking on 
the water, and the feeding of the thousands, belong in the same cate- 
gory. The first involves natural changes which are incredible, though 
not impossible. For what was the miracle wrought ? For purposes 
of confirmation of revelation ? No ! For the relief of the disciples 
from danger ? Forethought and providence would have been more 
consonant with the character of Christ. For the purposes indicated 
in the text, viz., to astonish and overwhelm the disciples ? That, also 
is scarcely consonant with the character of Christ. The miracle 
and its companion, the walking on the water, remain without adequate 
motive, after all has been said for them which can be said. 

If any objector does not see anything incredible in the element of 
the magnitude of the miracles of the miraculous feeding, he must, at 
any rate, recur to the original question which lies at the basis of our 
investigation. Did these miracles actually serve to confirm the 
message of. Jesus ? The answer must be, on the whole: No. The 
first impression which the evangelist John has about the feeding of 
the five thousand is that it did confirm the message of Jesus (6 114) ; 
but later (vss. 26, 27) he shows that this influence was evanescent. 
And, even if there was such an effect, the immediate result was harm- 
ful, for (vs. 15) it was of the wrong kind, leading to an attempt to 
make Jesus what he could not become, a secular king, and compelling 
him to retire for the time from sight. According to Mark, the dis- 
ciples needed to be later reminded of the miracles, so that even upon 
them, who ought to have been, and doubtless were, the most easily 
impressible of all the multitudes who witnessed these wonderful 
events, the influence was transient. Miracles which can effect so 
little, and for so short a time, would seem to lack every quality of 
things which might be regarded "necessary." The truly necessary 
thing was either something much more or much less, either a crucial 
miracle settling the divine character of Jesus once for all, or else the 
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simple and plain truth, unattested by any miracle, shining by its own 
light, and bringing that conviction which rests upon evident reason- 
ableness, and which nothing can ever shake. 

Two miracles remain to be mentioned under this head, which are 
incredible for another reason, because they offend the moral sense 
and are unworthy of Jesus. They are the cursing of the fig tree, and 
the destruction of the Gadarene swine. The incongruousness of the 
former has been relieved in some minds by the supposition that it 
was a symbolical action; but it belongs really in the category of the 
apocryphal story of the boy whom the child Jesus slew by his word 
because he interfered, child-like, in Jesus' play — though, of course, 
this is worse. The destruction of the swine, while it might gratify 
a narrow Jewish feeling, was a destruction of the property of un- 
offending persons, impossible to a large-minded man like Jesus, who 
came to introduce a new order of things under which the prescriptions 
of the Jewish law should pass away. 

Vm. THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS 

The result of our investigations thus far has been unfavorable to 
the success of the apologetic argument, the premises of which we set 
out to examine. As a matter of fact, the New Testament miracles 
do not seem to have served to authenticate the mission of Jesus and 
thus to introduce him to the favorable attention of his times. The 
premise that they were necessary to attest revelation, and thus neces- 
sary to revelation, and to the salvation of men, cannot be maintained, 
so far as now appears. A thing cannot be necessary to do that which 
it actually does not do. The failure of the expected effect shows that 
the thing has no causal potency in that direction. Its nature and 
character are misconceived when an office is attributed to it which it 
does not fulfil. 

But we have not completed our task. We have not met its chief 
difficulties. We have now to consider one more cycle of New Testa- 
ment miracles, those connected with the resurrection of Jesus and em- 
bracing the evidence of that resurrection. Our question remains the 
same. Did the various events narrated, and did the resurrection 
itself, actually serve to authenticate the mission of Jesus, and thus 
to show their necessity, and give a sufficient ground for believing that 
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they occurred ? There are, of course, a great many other questions 
which surround this subject which are of both interest and importance; 
but we have nothing to do with them now. We are seeking the 
sufficient reason for the miraculous, and are limiting ourselves to the 
one apologetic argument already cited. 

We cannot, however, approach this part of our investigation with 
quite the same confidence in the narrative of the gospels which we had 
when we began. We have already discovered two distinct views of 
the office of miracles as signs in the gospels, and we cannot,if we would, 
and ought not, if we could, neglect the natural inference from this 
fact, that, quite possibly, there may be discordant elements in the 
story of the resurrection also. In fact, we strike such at once in the 
emphasis laid upon the complete consternation of the disciples at 
Jesus' death, and the fact, so inconsistent with this, that they still 
continued to gather together, ere the evidence of miracles was intro- 
duced to re-establish their faith. The general impression of the 
New Testament is, and is designed to be, that this consternation was 
removed, and that the apostles were enabled to go on their way, by the 
fact of the resurrection, which was brought home to them by Jesus' 
frequent appearances to them; and that upon that fact, upon which 
their own faith depended, they built up the faith of their converts 
whether at Jerusalem or at Corinth. This is the theory of the gospels 
and the Acts. Our question is whether the facts as stated sustain 
this theory. 

1. We notice that almost nobody in the apostolic circle will believe 
the report of another that he has seen the risen Lord. Thus the 
apostles did not believe the women who saw Jesus at the sepulcher 
(Luke 24:11); nor did they believe Mary Magdalene (Mark r6:n) 
nor did they believe the report of the two that went to Emmaus 
(Mark 16: 13, although Luke 24:34, 35 gives the reverse impression); 
nor would Thomas believe the testimony of all the rest (John 20:25). 

This attitude is made the occasion of blame by Jesus, and, indeed, 
must be, for if the knowledge of the resurrection was to be communi- 
cated at all to future times, it must be so by testimony, since the resur- 
rection itself could not be repeated nor the appearance of the risen 
Jesus. Thus the disciples are not represented to us as being in a 
mood to be influenced by the miraculous as such, weighing its evidence, 
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clearly perceiving its essential nature, and giving it its due weight, 
once for all, as establishing the reality of the mission of Jesus. What 
that mood was, we shall see as we go on. But it was different, as 
different as zenith from nadir, from the attitude which the apology 
requires of the public which it contemplates, in order that to it miracle 
may attest revelation. 

2. Some of them did not believe the vision they had themselves 
seen. The women who went to the sepulcher and saw the angels, did 
not believe, according to Mark (16:8), for they were "afraid" and 
"said nothing to anyone." True, Matthew corrects this statement 
by adding to "fear" the opposite emotion of "joy," and thus prepares 
the way for the statement that "they ran to bring the disciples word." 
And Luke amplifies this into the account of their telling the apostles 
(Luke 24:10). The original account is thus against the others, and 
against the idea that the miracle of the angels had any convincing 
power such as the argument requires. 

3. The real attitude of the narrative toward these miracles is 
revealed by its attitude toward the prophecy of the resurrection of 
Jesus repeatedly made, according to the gospels by Jesus himself. 
In John 20:9 we read that "as yet they knew not the Scripture, that 
he must rise again from the dead." Here there appears to be more 
than a suggestion of forgetfulness of the prophecies on the disciples' 
part, or failure to understand Jesus, for their source of information 
is intimated to be the " Scripture," as if they were to have understood 
so much of its teaching as the resurrection of Christ, of themselves. 
The writer himself seems to have forgotten the prophecy. Here 
is another miracle which did not have its proper weight, the miracle 
of prophecy. 

4. After they were finally convinced by a series of appearances, 
their conviction seems all to have evaporated, for in the scene by the 
Sea of Galilee, narrated in John 21 : 1-24, especially vss. 4 and 12, the 
manifestation had to begin at the starting-point once more, since they 
did not recognize Jesus, and their primary feeling after they had 
recognized him was fear (vs. 12). Certainly a series of miracles 
such as those which precede this miracle of the draught of fishes and 
the reappearance of the departed Lord, must have been exceedingly 
ineffective in attesting the fact of the resurrection and bringing it into 
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their permanent consciousness. And, yet, it is almost more remark- 
able still that this narrative, having put the disciples into the attitude 
of awe, cannot keep them there, or, at least, cannot keep the irre- 
pressible Peter, for we find him asking the jealous and impertinent 
question in regard to John : What shall this man do ? 

5. The miracle of the resurrection actually interfered with a true 
understanding of the mission of Jesus, for it served to confuse the mind 
of the apostles again about the spiritual nature of this kingdom, and 
thus led them to ask, upon the very day of the ascension, " Dost thou 
at this time restore the kingdom to Israel ?" Now that which con- 
fuses the mind as to the essence of a mission has no proper place in 
attesting that mission. 

6. Were the miraculous appearances of Jesus given their appro- 
priate importance in the subsequent preaching of the apostles ? Do 
we find the apostles referring to the mission and work of Jesus as 
now permanently and perfectly established and needing no more 
confirmation? To ask the question is to answer it. Nothing is 
clearer than that every question is still open with every new congre- 
gation, and that fresh miracles are as necessary as if no miracles had 
ever occurred. Thus while, on the one hand, it is assumed, as the 
current theory of the New Testament, that miracles are necessary to 
attest revelation, on the other hand, this attestation is treated as if it 
had effected nothing for the world at large, whatever it may have 
effected for individuals, such as the apostles. Let us look at this 
peculiar condition of things more closely: 

o) The appeal of Peter at Pentecost is not to the numerous miracles 
which had been wrought during the life-time of Jesus, as sufficient to 
attest his mission, though these had been wrought in the presence of 
Peter's hearers (Acts 2:22); but he proceeds to mention Jesus' resur- 
rection (vs. 24), and this he proves by a twofold argument, (1) the 
witness of the apostles, and (2) the descent of the Holy Ghost, which 
had been made manifest to the people by the miracle of the gift of 
tongues. It was all these things, culminating in the effusion of the 
Spirit, which was the last miracle, upon which, in fact, all the rest 
depended, that constituted the reason why the multitude should 
repent and be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ. 

b) At the Beautiful Gate of the Temple, it was not the evidence 
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of testimony to the resurrection, and then that of the resurrection thus 
attested, which is to convince the people of the authority of Christ 
and lead them to repentance, but a new miracle is wrought, the 
healing of the lame man. We are no nearer the end of miracles than 
we were at the beginning. Every miracle that is wrought, instead of 
furnishing evidence which may at last be regarded as final, requires 
a new miracle for its own attestation. And, then, this miracle does 
not receive the kind of credence which it properly demands; for 
the rulers and elders and scribes, though they confess that "indeed a 
notable miracle hath been wrought," manifest no tendency to give 
acceptance to the message of the apostles. The miracle is like all 
juggling tricks to them: proving force, it has none. 

c) Thus we might go on indefinitely. Is there any evidence that 
the writers of the New Testament had any conception of a " period of 
miracles," in which, for a special exigency, God interfered in an 
exceptional way to attain a great end in the salvation of men ? Is 
there any evidence in the New Testament that miracles were ever to 
end ? Did not the following church, after the writers of the canon 
had stopped their labors, still believe that miracles were wrought 
about them in the ordinary course of the work of the church ? Was 
not this belief rampant in the mediaeval church ? and was it not a 
continuous belief from the ancient period into the mediaeval ? And, 
does it not exist today in large portions of the so-called Catholic 
church ? 

The fact is — and we are not likely to give it too much emphasis 
in this discussion — the whole attitude of the modern apologete is 
foreign to that of the apostles and to the New Testament. The 
modern apologist appreciates what a miracle really would be — the 
writers of the New Testament did not : he sees what a tremendous, 
decisive, and permanent effect it ought to have — they viewed it as a 
transient wonder : to him, it must have clear outlines, inner harmony, 
logical consistency, and innate dignity — to them it needed none of 
these things. Hence no one can tell what their view of the nature 
of the resurrection body of Christ was, nor have they so narrated 
Jesus' appearances as to remove them clearly from the category of 
the purely subjective and imaginary. In fact, many Christians who 
are now trying to hold on to the idea of the resurrection are explaining 
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it in such a way as to leave little to it except a conviction somehow 
gained that Jesus still lived! And thus there disappears from the 
narrative all substantial evidence that there was any effect of the 
resurrection at all such as the modern exegete and apologist demands 
to fulfil the requirements of our argument and afford a real and 
effective attestation of the message of Jesus, by which men might be 
brought to a real belief in him. 

rx. RESULT 

We have now completed the brief investigation which we proposed. 
It was our object to examine a single proposition, the premise of an 
argument, the proposition that, if a revelation is to be conveyed from 
God to man, the interference by God in the ordinary course of natural 
phenomena for the purpose of attesting the message of his chosen 
agents of revelation was a necessity. We have shown that such an 
attestation was not a necessity, by showing that is was not a fact. 
The proposition is a merely theoretical one, of no actual force ; and, 
however well it may sound, or however probable it may at first appear, 
has no substantial basis in the real historical world. The argument 
is therefore invalidated. The standard apology of our time in behalf 
of miracles is shown to be untenable. A new apology will have to be 
constructed, or, in deference to the principles upon which all our 
modern thinking is founded, the reality of the New Testament miracles 
will have to be surrendered by the modern thinker. 



